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Slavery 

Attitudes  about  Slavery 
Was  Lincoln  Racist? 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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THE  COLORED  PEOPLE'S 

NEW  YEAR'S  RECEPTION 

The  Presidential  reception    on  New 
Years'  day,  1865.  was  the  occasion  of  a 
remarkable  spectacle  for  Washington,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  colored  people  at 
the  White  House.    They  waited  around 
until  the  crowd  of  white  visitors  dim- 
inished, when  they  made  bold  to  enter 
the  hail.     Some  of  them  were  richly 
dressed,  while  others  wore  the  garb  ot 
poverty;  but  alike  intent  on  seeing  the 
man  who  had  set  their  nation  free,  they 
pressed  forward,  though  with  hesitation, 
into  the  presence  of  the  President. 

Says  an  eye-witness:  "For  nearly  two 
hours,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  shaking 
hands'  with  the  'sovereigns'  and  had  be- 
come excessively  weary  and  his  grasp 
became  languid;  but  here  his  nerves  ral- 
lied at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  he  wel- 
comed this  motely  crowd  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  made  them  wild  with  exceed- 
ing joy.    They  laughed  and  wept,  and 
wept  and  laughed-exclaiming  through 
their  blinding  tears,  'God  bless  you!  God 
bless  Abraham  Lincoln',  God  bless  Ma^sa 
Linkum!'  "U^A-J&         -  -* -f  — 
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BY  WALTER  TROHAN 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  _  Few  re- 
member that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
our  most  revered  President,  was 
also  the  most  vilified.  He  was  abused  for 
his  stand  on  the  Civil  War  and  for  his  at- 
titude on  race  re- 
lations. 

Curiously  enough, 
these  remain  the 
principal  avenues 
of  White  House 
criticism  in  our 
time.  And  such 
criticism  is  violent 
and  emotional  to 
this  day. 

The  doves  in  the 
North  referred  to 
Lincoln  as  the  "foul 
mouthed,  bloody 
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minded  old  butcher."  Many  in  the  North 
and  South  wished  him  dead;  the  more  out- 
spoken called  for  his  assassination.  A 
newspaper  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin  said 
that  if  he  was  reelected  it  was  to  be  hoped 
"some  bold  hand  will  pierce  his  heart 
with  a  dagger  for  the  public  good." 

Charges  that  he  had  usurped  the  powers 
of  Congress,  ignored  the  Constitution  and 
involved  the  country  in  an  unnecessary 
war  were  common.  Some  said  be  didn't 
have  "a  spark  of  genius,"  a  drop  of  "he- 
roic enthusiasm"  or  a  single  "element  for 
leadership." 


SOME  ACCUSED  him  of  loving  Negroes, 
others  of  hating  that  race.  Today  he 
is  not  the  hero  among  blacks  that  he  was. 
It  is  said  his  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  a  war  measure  rather  than  a  humani- 
tarian one.  He  Is  criticized  because  he 
thought  of  colonizing  the  Negroes  in  Costa 
Rica  or  Africa,  believing  their  continued 
presence  in  this  country  could  only  be  a 
source  of  friction  and  trouble. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  Lincoln  was 
not  serious,  but  it  was  heard  everywhere. 
No  doubt  it  influenced  John  Wilkes  Booth 
in  his  plot  to  kidnap  the  President  and 
later  to  assassinate  him  in  Ford's  Theater. 
A  reenactraent  of  the  tragedy,  sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation,  is 
being  presented  in  Ford's  Theater  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  with  Chicago's 
Ralph  Newman,  the  Lincoln  authority,  as 
master  of  ceremonies^.  jfc^j. 


There  was  some  substance  in  the  criti- 
pism  of  Lincoln  as  a  hawk,  even  as  there 
has  been  substance  to  criticism  of  Presi- 
dents  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon  on  the 
same  score.  It  was  true  that  Lincoln  dis- 
couraged peace,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  no  peace  would  be  permanent  until 
the  rebellious  South  had  given  up  its  ex- 
tremism on  states*  rights  and  accepted 
devotion  to  the  Union.  He  was  aware  that 
the  South  would  never  accept  federal  su- 
premacy except  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 


IN  HIS  DAY  federal  power  was  rigidly 
limited  as  compared  to  what  it  is  to- 
day. Perhaps  he  would  not  like  what  it  is 
today,  but  he  started  the  program  of 
Washington  supremacy.  Perhaps  also  he 
would  not  like  the  present  pattern  of  race 
relations,  but  he  started  it  as  well,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  is  honored  by  those  profiting 
from  the  changes. 

I  Every  now  and  then  the  peace-at-any- 
price  advocates  had  their  day  in  his  time, 
because  the  country  wearied  of  the  blood- 
shed and  expense  of  the  struggle.  In  much 
the  same  way  peace  advocates  are  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  suicidal  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

It  was  said  then  that  it  was  outrageous 
that  white  men  should  be  dying  for  blacks 
whom  they  did  not  know  and  who  were  not 
worth  saving.  That  opinion  has  been  sharp- 
ly revised,  so  much  so  that  blacks  are 
being  given  status  in  our  society,  some- 
times  earned  and  sometimes  not.  ' 

Now  it  is  being  said  by  some  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  not  worth  fighting  for;  that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether 
they  eat  Communist  rice  or  free  rice  so 
long  as  they  get  rice.  It  is  said  they  don't 
understand  freedom  and  are  not  worthy  of 
it  This  peace  extremism  is  as  false  today 
as  it  was  during  the  Civil  War.  The  death 
of  any  soul  who  yearns  for  freedom  dimin- 
ishes our  freedom  and  imnerils  our  secu- 


Lincoln  and  the  Mythmakers 

•  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  16TH  PRESIDENT  of  the ^United 
States,  often  called  "The  Great  Emancipator      Old  Abe 
"the  rail  splitter,"  and  other  sobriquets,  died  on  this  date,  April 
15, 106  years  ago-passing  into  the  hands  of  the  mythmakers^ 

A  few  day  earlier,  April  9,  1865,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had 
surrendered  his  Confederate  army  of  28,000  troops  to  Gen. 
Ul  S  Grant  at  Appomattox.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  i  ivil  War  was  over.  However,  another  war,  the  war  of 
interpretation,  historical  exclusion,  and  mythmaking,  had 

hardly  begun.  .        ...  . 

In  a  column  last  February  I  said  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  the  true  Abraham  Lincoln  without  knowing 
somethir.  ;out  some  of  his  black  contemporaries,  including 
abolition^  Frederick  Douglass.  He  and  Lincoln  knew  each 
otiicr  well. 

The  famous  runaway  slave  visited  Lincoln  several  times  at  j 
2      the  President's  summer  cottage  and  at  least  three  times  at  the 
White  House.  One  of  the  most  notable  White  House  meetings 
was  called  by  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  Douglass, 
Dr.  Martin  R.  Delaney,  and  other  black  leaders,  Lincoln's  plan 
a      to  colonize  blacks  in  another  country, 
.       •  THEY  REJECTED  THIS  PLAN,  altho  Delaney.  previously 
S? !     had  advocated  black  emigration.  Lincoln  is  believed  to  have 
died  holding  on  to  colonization  of  blacks  as  the  solution  to  the 
a     .  slavery  question.  His  program  also  called  for  the  "gradual" 
£       freeing  of  the  slaves,  with  the  government  paying  the  slave- 
holders for  those  freed.  Under  Lincoln's  plan,  blacks  would 
C      have  been  freed  by  the  year  1900. 

%  Where  did  Lincoln  really  stand  on  the  race  question?  First, 

'u  we  must  ask  which  Lincoln— Lincoln  the  politician,  Lincoln 
^  the  restorer  of  the  Union,  or  Lincoln  the  universal  humanist? 
g.  One  Lincoln  wrote  in  1864:  "I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If 

2  ,     slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember 
15  1     when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel." 

u  There  also  was  senatorial  candidate  Lincoln  debating 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Charleston,  111.,  on  Sept.  18,  1858:  "I 
will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races  .  .  .  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have 
been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of 
qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people." 

•  ANOTHER  LINCOLN  PERSONALLY  ESCORTED  Douglass 
past  an  irate  White  House  policeman  who  couldn't  believe  that 
a  black  man  would  be  invited  to  a  social  gathering  such  as  the 
President's  inaugural  reception. 

At  the  begirining  of  the  conflict,  Lincoln  and  most  Northern 
whites  did  not  view  the  Civil  War  as  one  to  wipe  out  slavery. 
It  purpose  was  to  contain  slavery  and  restore  the  Union,  and 
nothing  more.  It  took  constant  pressure  from  the  abolitionists, 
fear  of  European  support  for  the  rebels,  bad  news  from  the 
battlefield,  and  pressure  from  ahtislavery  newspapers 
[including  The  Chicago  Tribune]  to  force  Lincoln  finally  to 
make  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1863. 
He  had  drafted  it  in  July,  1862,  announced  it  in  September,  and 
then  waited. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  famous  proclamation  was 
not  a  law.  It  was  a  war  order  that  freed  slaves  only  in  those 
areas  under  Confederate  control. 

•  LINCOLN'S  NICHE  IN  HISTORY  is  permanent,  but  we 
must  recognize  that  some  facets  of  his  image  are  the  work  of 
mythmaking  at  the  expense  of  others,  black  and  white,  who 
are  deserving  but  unsung.  .  , 
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A  revised  look 
at  Abe  Lincoln 


DO  PEOPLE  still  bother  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  great  men  whose  birth- 
days give  us  an  excuse  to  take  a  hou- 
^y7  • 

Tuesday's  165th  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  brooding  16th  Presi- 
dent who  is  credited  with  freeing  the 
slaves  and  preserving  the  Union,  is  a  . 
case  in  point.  At  some  point  every  I 
American  should  take  time  out  to 
assess  the  whole  Lincoln. 

The  contradictions  in  this  man's  pos- 
tures and  feelings  offer  us  a  good  edu- 
cation in  the  history  of  the  political 
ethic  that  has  dominated  America's 
domestic  policies  regardless  of  the 
party  in  power. 

I  REACHED  ADULTHOOD  with  an 
image  of  Lincoln  as  a  man  not  given 
to  compromise  on  high  moral  grounds, 
a  poet  of  a  fellow  who  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  preferred  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  coining  mem- 
orable phrases,  witty  aphorisms  for  fu- 
ture generations  to^live  by. 

Abe  Lincoln,  that  melancholy,  uncom- 
promising foe  of  all  human  bondage. 

Not  so.  Lincoln  was  an  expert  on  the 
art  of  compromise.  The  former  rail 
spUtter  could  straddle  the  fence  on 
even  the  most  moral  of  issues  if  he 
thought  the  stakes  were  high  enough,  I 
finally  learned. 

And  then  came  another  shocker:  Lin- 
coln the  maneuvering^  political  boss- 
boss  as  used  in  the  modern  sense. 

Not  only  does  Lincoln's  history  dis- 
close that  he  was  willing  to  tolerate 
slavery  in  the  South— as  long  as  it  did 
not  expand— he  also  nursed  a  lifetime 
dedication  to  the  idea  that  the  deporta- 
tion of  black  people  from  American 
soil  was  the  best  solution  to  the  race - 
question. 

President  Lincoln  made  his  feelings 
official  on  Dec.  3,  1861,  in  his  message 
to  Congress.  He  clearly  urged  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase 
of  land  outside  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  colonizing  blacks  fleeing  the 
Confederate-held  South  and  crossing  into 
Union  territory. 

Congress  followed  up  by  allocating 
$600,000  for  the  deportation  of  blacks 
freed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Emancipation  Act  and  the  Second  Con- 


fiscation Act.  The  editors  of  a  black 
newspaper  were  so  angered  at  Lincoln 
and  Congress  that  they  suggested  the 
money  be  used  to  deport  the  slave- 
owners who  had  caused  the  war. 

Deportation  became  an  obsession  with 
Lincoln,  it  appears.  On  August  14,  1862, 
he  met  with  five  black  spokesmen,  in- 
cluding Frederick  Douglass  and  Martin 
R  Delaney,  at  which  time  he  urged 
them  to  recruit  "25,  50,  or  100  colored 
families"  to  voluntarily  begin  coloniz- 
ing an  area  in  Central  America,  t 

Again  the  proposal  was  soundly  de- 
nounced by  black  abolitionists,  includ- 
ing Douglass  and  many  less  publicized 
black  leaders. 

However,  Lincoln  persisted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  appointing  a  United  States  sena- 
tor as  the  government's  colonization 
agent  for  the  Central  American  project. 
By  the  autumn  of  1862,  500  blacks  had 
been  recruited,  but  .it  was  later  dis- 
closed that  Lincoln  had  been  sold  a 
sucker's  dream  by  a  land  speculator. 

Lincoln  was  the  victim  of  another 
scheme  by  a  speculator  named  Bernard 
Kock,  who  offered  the  government  an 
island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Haiti. 
Lincoln  gave  him  a  contract  in'  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  sent  500  freed  blacks  off 
sailing.  Kock  collected  $50  per  head  and 
left  the  emigrants  without  housing  or 
food.  One  hundred  died  and  Lincoln  had 
to  order  their  return. 

BUT  PROBABLY  the  most  interesting 
of  all  Lincolns  is  the  one  who  erected 
a  sophisticated  patronage  system  to 
help  finance  his  reelection  campaign 
in  1864.  A  loyal  American  who  had 
been  employed  via  Lincoln  was  ex- 
pected to  turn  back  regularly  10  per 
cent  of  his  paycheck  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund. 

One  Henry  J.  Raymond,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
rigged  up  a  regular  squeeze  on  all  who 
held  jobs  or  had  war  contracts  with  the 
Navy  Yard.  Lincoln's  principles  may 
have  objected,  but  his  political  instincts 
employed  the  gag  rule. 

So  when  in  the  summer  of  1972  I 
heard  President  Nixon  declare:  "We 
are  the  proud  heirs  of  the  party  of 
Lincoln,"  I  had  to  ask  myself:  Which 
Lincoln? 
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Lincoln  the  politician 


In  his  Lincoln's  Birthday  column,  Ver- 
non  Jarrett  took  "a  revised  look  at  Aba 
Lincoln"  in  which  he  found  our  16th 
President  flawed  and  considerably  in- 
ferior to  his  image. 

Mr.  Jarrett  said  he  had  come  to 
adulthood  with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  highly  moral,  uncompromis- 
ing "poet  of  a  fellow,"  who  Was  an 
unswerving  foe  of  human  bondage. 

In  his  subsequent  studies,  Mr.  Jar- 
rett said,  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  one  time  tolerated  slavery  in 
the  South  and  was  convinced  that  de- 
portation of  blacks  from  the  United 
States  was  the  best  solution  to  the  race 
problem.  Mr.  Jarrett  said  he  was  also 
disillusioned  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  very  much  of  a  compromiser— a 
shrewd  politician  who  resorted  to  ma- 
neuver, equivocation,  patronage,  and 
other  political  devices  to  get  his  way. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitudes 
and  policies  on  race  were  not  always 
those  of.  a  saintly  saviour,  and,  by  to- 
day's standards,  might  seem  even  cal- 
lous and  reactionary.  But  in  the  context 
of  those .  relatively  primitive  and  ex-  , 
plosive  times,  they  were  considered 
quite  daringly  liberal. 

In  retrospect,  it  cannot  legitimately 
be  .vgued  that  Lincoln  was  not  a  great 


President  because  he  was  so  political  a 
one. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times,  com- 
promise is  necessary  If  a  government- 
operating  in  a  democratic  system  of 
majority  rule  -  is  to  function.  Com- 
promise is  what  makes  politics  work, 
and  politics— as  a  conduit  of  public  ex- 
pression -  is  what  makes  government 
work. 

Mr.  Lincoln  became  President  in  the 
worst  of  times— in  an  era  of  explosive 
conflict  and  discord  which  threatened 
to  tear  the  Union  apart  and  even  to 
destroy  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. Compromise  was  not  only  neces- 
sary, it  was  imperative.  If  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  tried  to  push  thru  his  program* 
without  compromise  or  recourse  to  po- 
litical devices,  he  would  truly  have  be- 
come what  his  more  rabid  critics  ac- 
cused him  of  being— a  dictator. 

Lincoln  stuck  to  the  system,  and,  thru 
his  masterful  use  of  politics,  was  able 
to  govern  in  the  midst  of  crisis  and 
achieve  his  goals.  He  ended  the  war 
successfully,  kept  the  Union  together, 
saved  the  democratic  process,  and 
brought  into  statutory  being  a  concept 
of  social  justice  which  waa  viewed  as 
revolutionary.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great 
President  not  because  he  was  a  saint, 
but  because  he  was  a  great  politician. 


Michael  Kilian 


*  - 


s  sacred,  but  enough  is  enough 


I  MUST  forewarn  you  that,  in  this 
■column,  I'm  going  to  express  a  very 
bold,  controversial,  and  radical  point  of 
view.  I'm  going  to  say  something  nice 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  George 
Washington. 

Time  was  when  everyone  from  small 
school  children  to  ministers  to  movie 
Altars  had  kind  words  for  old  Abe  and 
.bid  George.  But  nowadays,  with  our 
national  heroes  people  like  Bob  Dylan, 
Janis  Joplin,  and  Jane  Fonda,  that  sort 
of  .patriotic  stuff  just  doesn't  cut  it  any- 
more. 

LAST  WEEK,  when  we  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  honoring  old  Abe's .  birthday, 
radio  commentators  and  newspaper 
columnists  all  over  the  country  took 
great  glee  in  skewering  Abe.  New  York 
Timesmen  William  Safire  and  Russell 
Baker  kicked  him  back  and  forth  for 
laughs,  and  my  colleague  Vernon  Jar- 
rett  sorrowfully  noted  that,  instead  of  a 


high-minded  do-gooder  and  saintly  civil 
rights  martyr,  Lincoln  was  merely  a 
shrewd  politician. 

Even  Nixon  got  into  the  act  by  liken- 
ing Lincoln  to  himself. 

This  week,  when  old  George's  birth- 
day rolls  around,  the  debunkers  will  be 
at  it  again,  depicting  him  as  a  dull-wit- 
ted upper-class  wino  who  messed 
around  with  girls,  presented  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  with  an  enormous  bill 
for  his  wartime  expenses,  and  almost 
lost  the  Revolutionary  War. 

To  be  sure;  old  Abe  was  no  Martin 
Luther  King  when  it  came  to  race  rela- 
tions. He  accepted  the  legality  of  slav- 
ery in  the  South  for  most  of  his  politi- 
cal life  and  even  pondered  schemes  to 
send  blacks  back  to  Africa. 

But,  how  far  does  Jarrett  think  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  would  have  gone  in  an 
I860-  Presidential  election? 

As  far  as  being  a  shrewd  politician  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  have  come  in 


pretty  handy.  I  don't  know  what  other 
kind  of  man 'could  have  led  the  nation  in 
a  war  against  itself— with  many  of  his 
constituents  and  not  a  few  of  his  own 
generals  plotting  to  overthrow  him— 
and  winning  not  only  the  war  but  re- 
election. 

Getting  a  law  enacted  that  made  citi- 
zens of  blacks— at  a  time  when  many 
Americans  didn't  even  consider  them 
human  beings  —  was  no  mean  trick, 
either. 

Old  George  may  have  liked  the  bub- 
bly [I  seem  to  recall  that  Janis  Joplin 
did,  too]  and  run  up  a  big  expense 
account.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  this  dif- 
fers from  the  Army  today,  when  gener- 
als automatically  get  enlisted  men 
servants  trained  to  slice  oysters  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

George  was  no  Dick  Cavett  when  it 
came  to  dry  repartee,  but  he  said  Borne 
very  sensible  things,  such  as  his  fa- 
mous utterance  while  crossing  the  icy 
Delaware:  "Shift  your  arse,  Knox,  and 
trim  the  boat,"  and  his  sage  assess- 
ment of  the  United  States. Senate:  "I'll 
be  damned  if  I  go  in  there  again." 

When  asked  to  use  his  personal  popu- 
larity and  prestige  to  put  down  Shay's 
Rebellion,  he  replied:  "Influence  is  no 
government."  This  is  not  exactly  what 
you  hear  around  the  hallowed  halls  of 
Congress  these  days. 

IF  GEORGE  liked  the  ladies,  so,  ac- 
cording to  some  recent  best  sellers,  did 
Kennedy  and  Eisenhower.  He  may 
have  almost  lost  the  war,  but  he  also 
managed  to  win  it. 

George  could  have  easily  been  our 
first  king  if  he  wanted,  just  as  Abe  had 
-a  chance  to  be  our  first  fuhrer.  Both 
declined  these  generous  offers.  Maybe 
they  weren't  our  two  greatest  Presi- 
dents, but  at  least  they  made  sure 
.  some  "  other  fellows  would  have  a 
chance  to  try. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Feb.  20,  1974  Chicago,  111. 


Why  we  must  reevaluate  heroes  of  past 


I  TRIBUNE  COLUMNIST  Ml  c  fa  a  e  1 
Kilian  was  partially  correct  when  he 
jpiredicted  Sunday  that  "this  week,  when 
George  Washington's  birthday  rolls 
around,  the  debunkers  will  be  at  it 
again.  .  .  ." 

-The  erudite  Kilian  presumed  from  my 
'  and  other  writers'  critical  comments  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  last  week  that  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States'  will  be 
depicted  as  "a  dull-witted,  upper-class 
wino  who  messed  around  with  girls, 
presented  the  Continental  Congress  with 
an  enormous  bill  for  his  wartime  ex- 
penses,  and  almost  lost  the  Revolutibn- 
"M^f  War." 

;  J|;£aat  week  a  Tribune  editorial  reflected 
lip-  my  column  headlined,  "A  revised 
MMc  at  Abe  Lincoln,"  observing  that  the 
lffltfa  President's  attitudes  and  policies 
should  not  be  judged  by  today's  stand- 
ards. 

"BUT  IN  the  context  of  those  rela- 
tively primitive  and  explosive  times," 
said  the  editorial,  "they  were  considered 
quite  daringly  liberal."  If  Lincoln  had 

Lincoln  was  clearly  forced 
by  his  critics  and  the 
urgencies  of  war  to  end 
chattel  slavery  or  go  down 
in  defeat.' 


attempted  to  push  thru  his  programs 
"without  compromise  or  recourse  to 
political  devices,"  the  editorial  con- 
tinued, he  would  have  become  a  dicta- 

Kilian  pointed  out  .  that  while  Lincoln 
was  "no  Martin  Luther  King  when  it 
•came  to  race  relations,"  the  martyred 
Dr.  King  could  not  have  been  elected 
President  in  1860. 

"Lincoln  was  a  great  President,"-  con- 
cluded the  editorial,  "not  because  he 
was  a  saint,  but  because  he  was  a  great 
politician." 

One  reason  that  I  shall  continue  to 


Abraham  Lincoln 

show  the  other  side  of  "great  men"  in 
history  is  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  who  must  live  from  here 
to  eternity  must  not  only  redefine  the 
Great  American  Dream,  but  we  must  re- 
think and  restructure  a  new  definition 
of  greatness  itself— a  definition  based 
on  human  terms. 

I  consider  it  critical  at  this  juncture 
in  our  history  that  we  look  at  all  our 
past  heroes  and  study  their  moral  pos- 
tures, their  worst  and  best  points,  their 
hierarchy  of  values,  their  ideas  about 
man  as  a  human  being,  their  commit- 
ments, and  their  abilities  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  principles  during 
moments  of  crisis.  Then  assess  their 
overall  greatness. 

It  could  be  that  a  man  can  be  labeled 


a  great  politician  [meaning  shrewd  and 
skillful],  But  not  a  great  President. 

This  is  important  in  my  judgment  be- 
cause what  we  accept  today  as  being 
morally  permissible  is  largely  based  on 
what  we  accepted  as  great  in  our 
"successful,"  accomplished,  talented 
predecessors. 

A  close  look  at  Lincoln,  the  Civil  War, 
slavery,  and  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  movements  and  moral  climate 
of  that  era  convinces  me  that  Lincoln 
should  not  be  credited  with  freeing  the 
slaves.  Rather  he  was  clearly  forced  by 
his  critics  and  the  urgencies  of  war  to 
end  chattel  slavery  or  go  down  in  de- 
feat. 

No  thinking  person  objects  to  Lincoln's 
adept  use  of  the  art  of  compromise. 


What  I,  as  a  black  descendant  of  slaves, 
cannot  escape  is  the  fact  that  he  also 
used  that  talent  to  delay  as  long  as  he 
could  the  recognition  of  a  black  human 
as  something  other  than  a  piece  of 
property.  , ,'  ...  , 

To  me  the  truly  great  men  and 
women— both  black  and  white— of  that 
era  were  those  who  defied  Lincoln  and 
the  "practical  men,",  even  tho  most  of 
those  heroes  are  rarely  mentioned  3n 
our  history,  books.  They  were1  the  ones 
who  never  permitted  Lincoln  and  the 

Columnist  Bob  Wiedrich  is  on  an  out- 
of-town- assignment. 

Union  to  forget  that  the  Civil  War  was 
something  greater  than  an  attempt  to 
"restore  the  Union,"  including  slavery. 

Kilian  should  note  that  Lincoln's  ad- 
vocacy of  black  deportation  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  race  question  was  not  just  a 
scheme  to  get  him  elected  to  a  position 
that  Dr.  King  couldn't  win. 

And  The  Tribune  editorial  was  most 
liberal  in  speaking  of  Lincoln's  use  of 
compromise  to  push  thru  "his  pro- 
grams." The  most  effective  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  Acts  passed  by  Con- 
gress were  advanced  by  individuals  far 
ahead  of  Lincoln. 

THE  REAL  heroes— other  than  those 
who  fought  on  the  battle  fields— could 
be  those  who  saw  to  it  that  he  did  not 
push  thru  his  real  program. 

His  insistence  that  a  slave  was  a 
property  first  and  a  person  second  re- 
sulted in  the  great  Lincoln  plan:  the 
freeing  of  slaves  thru  [1]  Southern  state 
initiative  [slavery  forever];  [2]  govern- 
ment payment  for  slaves  to  be  freed; 
[3]  gradual  emancipation  [to  be  com- 
plete around  the  year  1900] ;  [4^  govern- 
ment aid  to  slave  states  suffering  from 
loss  of  slaves  [more  sympathy  for  the 
criminal  than  for  the  victim];  and  [5] 
colonization  of  blacks  out  of  the  United 
States. 

To  those  unsung  heroes  who  didn't 
permit  Lincoln  to  "push  thru  his  pro- 
gram," this  one  descendant  of  slaves 
belatedly  thanks  you. 
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As  a  black  teen  in  the 
1980s,  I  revered  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
great  liberator  of  the 
slaves  following  the  Civil  War.  But 
in  recent  years,  some  have  picked 
his  motives  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
They  say  he  was  a  white  suprema- 
cist, citing  his  statements  that  he 
wanted  to  return  the  slaves  to  Afri- 
ca, or  colonize  them  in  Central 
America.  Others  contend  he  was 
only  a  political  opportunist  and  a 
war  strategizer.  Still  others  say  it 
was  his  character  and  conviction 
that  led  him  to  free  the  slaves, 
which  my  own  critical  analysis 
leads  me  to  conclude. 

Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  on  Jan.  1, 1863. 
It  declared  "all  persons  held  as 
slaves"  within  the  "rebellious" 
states  "are,  and  henceforward  shall 
be  free."  Despite  the  broad  wording, 
the  proclamation  excluded  slaves  in 
the  border-states  and  in  Southern 
areas  under  Union  control.  (Slavery 

I 

was  entirely  abolished  in  1865 
through  the  13th  Amendment). 
The  proclamation  was,  partially,  a 
war  tactic  designed  to  weaken  the 
Confederacy. 

Just  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
before  him,  Lincoln  agonized  over 
the  slavery  issue.  Should  he  free  all 
the  slaves  -  at  the  risk  of  destroy- 
ing the  Union?  Like  the  Framers  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  -  some  who 
held  slaves  -  he  believed  gradual 
extinction  of  this  evil  institution 
was  best.  Because  of  this,  some  re- 
fer to  Lincoln  as  a  "reluctant  re- 
cruit" to  the  antislavery  movement 

But  history  clearly  shows  that 
Lincoln  was  not  the  "reluctant  re- 
cruit" that  some  accuse.  As  biogra- 
pher Stephen  B.  Oates  writes  in 
'With  Malice  Toward  None:  The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Lincoln 
believed  that  blacks  were  included 
in  the  preambles,  "We  the  people" 
of  the  Constitution  and  "All  men 
are  created  equal"  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence. 

In  an  1857  speech,  Lincoln  cited 
the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  (which  reinstated  the 
claim  that  slaves  were  property). 
He  asserted  that  in  five  of  the  origi- 
nal 13  states  free  blacks  had  the 
right  to  vote  and  "undoubtedly 
played  a  part  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution." 

'  'Looking  at  this  through  a 
21st-century  lens,  it  is  easy 
to  criticize  Lincoln.  ...In  the 

end,  Lincoln 's  moral 
conviction  could  not  permit 
a  nation  'half  free  and  half 
slave.'  " 


After  studying  the  equality  ques- 
tion for  several  years,  Oates  writes 
that  Lincoln  said  the  authors  of  the 

Declaration  "intended  to  include  all 
men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  de- 
clare all  men  equal  in  all  respects. 
. . .  They  (are)  equal  in  'certain  in- 
alienable rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness' "  By  this  he  meant  blacks 
may  not  necessarily  be  equal  in  "col- 
or, size,  intellect,  moral  develop- 
ment, or  social  capacity,"  but  none- 
theless their  inalienable  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" existed. 

Looking  at  this  through  a  21st- 
century  lens,  it  is  easy  to  criticize 
Lincoln. 

It's  true  that  he  wanted  to  reset- 
tle freed  slaves,  because  white  citi- 
zens of  the  North  and  West  feared 
the  migration  of  blacks.  What  may 
be  little  known  is  that  some  blacks 
agreed  with  Lincoln  (perhaps  be- 
cause they  believed  they  would  nev- 
er be  truly  free  in  America)  -  to  the 
ire  of  their  brethren  who  rightfully 
argued  that  America  was  their 
country,  too. 


It's  also  true  that  early  in  the 
Civil  War  Lincoln  was  more  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  Union 
than  with  freeing  the  slaves. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
however,  fundamentally  changed 
the  character  of  the  war.  The  focus 
shifted  from  preserving  the  Union 
to  freedom.  Moreover,  it  "announced 
the  acceptance  of  black  men  into  the 
Union  Army  and  Navy,  thereby  en- 
abling the  liberated  to  become  the 
liberators"  (as  quoted  on  the  Nation- 
al Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration Online  Exhibit  Hall). 

Enlisting  black  soldiers,  notably 
the  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
was  a  bold  move  for  Lincoln,  and 
many  whites  greatly  opposed  it. 
Nevertheless,  blacks  demonstrated 
their  competence  even  in  the  face  of 
stark  cliscrimination.  Undoubtedly, 
their  participation  was  critical  to 
the  Union  victory. 

The  valor  of  the  black  soldiers 
appears  to  have  given  Lincoln  a 
newfound  respect  for  blacks.  At  the 

reception  for  his  1864  inauguration, 
abolitionist  and  eminent  black  lead- 
er Frederick  Douglass  came  to  the 
White  House  to  congratulate  the 
president,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the 
police.  Douglass  initially  believed 
Lincoln  to  be  "entirely  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  white  men,"  but  after 
the  proclamation  came  to  admire 
him.  When  Lincoln  was  informed  of 
Douglass'  presence,  he  had  him 
shown  in  immediately. 

"Here  comes  my  friend  Doug- 
lass," said  Lincoln  when  Douglass 
entered  the  room. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
paved  the  way  to  the  13th  and  14th 
Amendments  (which  granted  citi- 
zenship to  the  liberated  slaves  in 
1868). 

In  the  end,  Lincoln's  moral  con- 
viction could  not  permit  a  nation 
"half  free  and  half  slave." 


Tanya  L  Green.  J.D.,  is  a  policy  analyst  for 
Concerned  Women  for  America  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Readers  may  write  to  her  at 
tgreen@cwfa.org. 
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Lincoln  and  race 

The  Great  Emancipator  didnAt  advocate  racial 

equality. 
But  was  he  a  racist? 


From  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Web  site  of  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  now 
features  searchable  online 
access  to  a  day-to-day 
chronology  of  Lincoln's  life. 

The  project  produced  an 
expanded  online  version  of 
the  book  Lincoln  Day  by  Day, 
a  compilation  of  work  by 
Lincoln  scholars  that  was 
published  by  the  Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial  Commission 
in  1960.  The  project's 
electronic  version,  titled  The 
Lincoln  Log:  A  Daily 
Chronology  of  the  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  available 
by  clicking  an  icon  on  the 
Web  site: 

www.papersofabrahamlincoln.org. 


Staff  of  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  project  of 
the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency  that  is 
co-sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  at 
Springfield,  is  compiling  all 
known  documents  written  by 
or  to  Lincoln  in  his  lifetime  for 
comprehensive  production  in 
electronic  form,  as  well  as 
publication  of  volumes  of 
selective  materials. 

In  2000,  the  project  released 
on  DVD  its  compilation  of  the 


Essay  by  Stacy  Pratt  McDermott 

Was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "Great  Emancipator,"  a 
racist? 

In  recent  years,  some  writers  and  scholars  have 
argued  that  he  was.  They  have  reduced  the 
complexities  of  his  racial  views  to  his  brief  support 
of  the  movement  to  colonize  blacks  in  Africa.  They 
have  insisted  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  merely  a  military  strategy,  which  did  not 
become  an  instrument  for  social  reform.  They  have 
argued  that  Lincoln  was  not  quick  enough  to  make 
the  abolition  of  slavery  a  primary  aim  of  the  Civil 
War.  They  have  suggested  that  abolitionists  forced 
Lincoln  to  develop  a  higher  moral  agenda  in 
conducting  the  war.  They  have  argued  that  Lincoln 
was  a  white  supremacist  dedicated  to  the  elevation 
of  white  society  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  black  Americans. 

Some  of  these  arguments  are  compelling,  and 
some  of  them  are  outrageous.  But  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  Lincoln  was  a  racist,  we  need 
to  understand  the  historical  context  of  race.  We 
need  to  make  a  distinction  between  evaluating 
historical  actors  on  their  own  terms  and  evaluating 
them  in  terms  of  our  own  modern  perceptions.  We 
need  to  understand  not  only  how  Lincoln  the 
politician  understood  race,  but  also  how  Lincoln  the 
man  responded  to  it  in  the  context  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived. 

Understanding  race  within  its  historical  context  is 
the  only  way  to  get  to  the  truth.  Such  current 
research  projects  as  the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency's  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
make  available  documentary  evidence  of  Lincoln's 
interactions  with  blacks,  and  an  examination  of  that 
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known  documents  from 
Lincoln's  law  practice.  Also 
available  online  is  access  to  a 
curriculum  on  the  project 
geared  toward  high  school 
teachers. 
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evidence  enhances  our  understanding  of  Lincoln 
and  his  era. 

First,  some  historical  truths.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  millions  of  blacks  were  enslaved.  Free 
blacks  in  the  North  could  not  vote,  serve  on  juries  or 
hold  public  office.  Southern  states  denied  slaves 
the  right  to  read,  to  write  and  to  marry.  Northern 
states,  including  Illinois,  restricted  the  settlement  of 
free  blacks  within  their  borders. 

Most  whites  throughout  the  country  held  views  of 
racial  superiority  over  blacks.  Public  discourse  of 
the  period  justified  these  racial  constructs  with 
biological,  religious,  legal,  social  and  political 
rhetoric.  Race  determined  the  opportunities 
available  to  people  in  antebellum  America,  and  only 
a  small  number  of  white  individuals  —  such  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  Sumner,  John 
Brown,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  envisioned, 
to  varying  degrees,  a  free  society  that  included 
blacks  as  the  legal,  political  and  social  equals  of 
whites.  At  no  time  in  American  history  had  political 
and  legal  institutions  recognized  blacks  as  fully 
enfranchised  citizens. 

That  racial  reality  is  the  context  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived,  practiced  law  and  politics,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  United  States.  Given  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  the  enormous  odds  blacks 
faced  in  a  society  seemingly  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  white  superiority.  It  is  equally 
important  to  understand  how  difficult  it  was  for 
whites  to  endorse  black  freedom  and  equality.  To 
be  identified  as  an  abolitionist  or  a  proponent  of 
black  rights  was  not  socially  or  politically  expedient. 
In  fact,  it  was  often  dangerous.  The  1837  murder  of 
Elijah  Lovejoy  in  Alton,  and  the  caning  of  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1856  are  only  two 
sensational  examples. 

Lincoln  the  politician  did  not  recognize  blacks  as  his 
social  or  political  equals  and,  during  his  years  as  a 
lawyer  and  office  seeker  living  in  Illinois,  his  opinion 
on  this  did  not  change.  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  during  his  entire  lifetime  but, 
like  most  white  Americans,  he  was  not  an 
abolitionist.  In  ante-bellum  America,  abolitionists 
were  a  marginal,  radical  group,  and  most  white 
Americans  did  not  participate  in  or  endorse 
abolitionist  activities. 
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Perhaps  Lincoln's  inability  to  embrace  black 
equality  in  the  pre-Civil  War  era  and  his  failure  to 
become  involved  in  abolitionist  activities 
demonstrates  a  weakness  in  his  character.  Perhaps 
it  merely  exposes  the  pervasiveness  of  inequality  in 
the  social,  political,  legal  and  economic  institutions 
of  antebellum  America.  After  all,  even  most  people 
who  were  courageous  enough  to  call  themselves 
abolitionists  and  participate  in  abolitionist  activities, 
did  not  advocate  social  and  political  equality  for 
blacks. 

For  some  modern-day  observers,  this  is  simple 
math:  Lincoln  lived  in  a  racist  society;  he  did  not 
view  blacks  as  socially  or  politically  equal  to  whites; 
and  he  was  not  an  abolitionist.  Therefore,  Lincoln 
was  a  racist.  But  is  there  more  to  Lincoln  than  this 
equation? 

During  the  1840s,  when  Lincoln  was  establishing 
himself  in  Springfield's  legal,  political  and  social 
circles,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  in  the  homes  of 
individuals  who  held  slaves.  Yes,  there  were  slaves 
in  Springfield.  Though  Article  VI  of  the  Illinois 
Constitution  banned  slavery,  there  were  slaves 
living  throughout  the  state.  It  is  likely  communities 
simply  turned  a  blind  eye  to  these  residents.  But 
they  would  have  been  visible  to  Lincoln  and,  most 
likely,  he  had  some  degree  of  interaction  with 
bondsmen.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  how  Lincoln  might  have  felt  about  the 
slavery  he  witnessed  in  Springfield. 

There  were  a  number  of  free  blacks  living  in 
Springfield  as  well.  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln 
employed  two  black  women  as  domestic  servants  in 
their  home.  Many  of  Lincoln's  professional  and 
personal  acquaintances  employed  blacks.  By  1860, 
31 1  free  blacks  lived  in  Sangamon  County.  At  that 
time,  there  was  no  structured  residential 
segregation,  and  21  blacks  lived  within  a  three- 
block  radius  of  Lincoln's  home.  One  black  woman 
was  a  member  of  Mary  Lincoln's  church  and 
another  drove  Lincoln  to  the  railroad  station  when 
he  left  for  Washington  in  1861 . 

These  black  Springfield  residents  were  Lincoln's 
neighbors,  and  Lincoln  was  acquainted  with  many 
of  them.  There  was  a  black  shoemaker  and  at  least 
two  black  barbers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Baptist 
elder.  Local  blacks  owned  property  and  some  were 
activists,  participating  in  the  colonization  society 
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and  attending  an  annual  Springfield  event  that 
celebrated  the  1834  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Haiti. 

During  his  law  practice,  Lincoln  had  black  clients 
and  participated  in  cases  that  benefited  black  Illinois 
residents,  and  his  third  law  partner,  William 
Herndon,  defended  fugitive  slaves.  Lincoln 
defended  a  black  woman  in  a  criminal  trial,  helped 
three  individuals  escape  convictions  for  harboring 
fugitive  slaves  and  handled  the  divorce  case  of  a 
local  black  couple. 

In  an  1855  slander  suit,  Lincoln  represented  William 
Dungey,  a  man  with  a  dark  complexion,  who  was 
struggling  to  prove  his  whiteness  and  maintain  the 
privileges  of  white  citizenship.  Whether  Dungey  was 
"black"  or  "mulatto,"  Lincoln  understood  the 
importance  of  his  client's  fight  to  hold  on  to  his  white 
identity  in  a  society  that  would  take  away  his 
freedoms  if  his  accuser  was  successful  in  proving 
his  blackness. 

Lincoln  represented  his  clients,  regardless  of  their 
racial  identities,  to  the  best  of  his  legal  abilities  and 
took  seriously  his  responsibility  to  them.  One  of 
Lincoln's  long-term  clients  was  a  Haitian-born  black 
man,  William  Florville,  a  Springfield  barber  who 
owned  a  great  deal  of  land.  Beginning  as  early  as 
1847,  Lincoln  became  Florville's  attorney.  During 
the  time  of  their  lawyer-client  relationship,  Lincoln 
represented  Florville  in  three  lawsuits.  He  also 
handled  legal  matters  related  to  Florville's  land 
holdings,  including  tax  payments. 

On  September  27,  1852,  Lincoln  sent  a  letter  to  his 
friend  and  fellow  attorney  Charles  Welles,  asking 
Welles  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficult  situation.  Lincoln 
was  at  court  in  Bloomington  and  was  unable  to 
follow  up  on  a  legal  matter  involving  Florville.  The 
letter  is  not  extraordinary  in  the  context  of  Lincoln's 
legal  practice.  There  are  dozens  of  examples  of 
Lincoln  correspondence  that  detail  his  concern  for 
his  clients. 

Lincoln  wrote  to  Welles: 
/  am  in  a  little  trouble  here.  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  decree  for  our  "Billy  the  Barber"  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  town  lots  sold 
to  him  by  Allen[,]  Gridly  and  Prickett.  I 
made  you  a  party,  as  administrator  of 
Prickett,  but  the  Clerk  omitted  to  put  your 
name  in  the  writ,  and  so  you  are  not 
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served.  Billy  will  blame  me,  if  I  do  not 
get  the  thing  fixed  up  this  time  ... ."  The 
language  is  interesting.  "Our  'Billy  the 
Barber'"  could  be  taken  as  paternalistic 
and  condescending,  but  Lincoln  clearly 
does  not  wish  for  Florville  to  be  angry 
with  him.  Florville  was  black  and  could 
not  vote,  so  Lincoln  wasn't  concerned 
about  alienating  a  potential  voter. 
Lincoln  was  "in  a  little  trouble  here"  and 
did  not  want  to  risk  his  professional 
reputation  or  face  the  disapproval  of  a 
paying  client. 

The  letter  was  respectful  of  Florville  and  indicated 
that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  community. 
Welles  also  knew  Florville  because  Lincoln  referred 
to  him  in  a  familiar  way.  In  this  context,  Lincoln  and 
Florville  had  a  typical  lawyer-client  relationship,  and 
Florville's  race  did  not  get  in  the  way.  Lincoln 
wanted  Florville  to  respect  him,  but  not  because 
Lincoln  was  white  and  Florville  was  black. 

Lincoln,  like  most  lawyers,  took  cases  that  came  to 
him  without  regard  to  his  personal  views  regarding 
the  clients  or  the  cases  and,  like  most  lawyers,  he 
approached  the  law  from  an  amoral  perspective. 
For  example,  Lincoln  personally  hated  divorce,  but 
he  handled  numerous  divorce  cases,  helping  clients 
to  end  their  unsatisfactory  marriages. 

Evidence  of  Lincoln's  cases  is  contained  in  the 
Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  The  Law  Practice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Complete  Documentary  Edition,  a 
three-volume  DVD  set  with  images  of  Lincoln  legal 
documents.  It  provides  examples  not  only  of 
Lincoln's  willingness  to  advocate  for  black  clients, 
but  his  willingness  to  take  cases  that  harmed  free 
blacks  and  slaves. 

During  Lincoln's  first  law  partnership  with  John 
Todd  Stuart,  Stuart  wrote  an  indenture  for  a  young 
black  girl.  And  in  a  debt  case,  the  partners 
represented  a  client  who  had  failed  to  pay  for  a 
black  female  servant  the  client  had  purchased.  In 
1841,  Lincoln  handled  a  case  in  which  one  of 
Lincoln's  clients  paid  a  debt  by  delivering  a  slave 
woman  and  her  child  to  the  creditor. 

In  1847,  Lincoln  defended  Robert  Matson,  a 
Kentucky  slaveholder,  who  had  brought  five  of  his 
slaves  with  him  to  Illinois.  While  in  Illinois,  Jane 
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Bryant,  her  son  and  her  three  daughters  escaped 
from  Matson  and  petitioned  for  their  freedom. 
Matson  retained  Lincoln,  who  used  the  doctrine  of 
comity,  arguing  that  property  owners  could  take 
their  property  (including  their  slaves)  anywhere  in 
the  country  as  long  as  they  were  in  transit  and  not 
in  permanent  residence  in  a  free  state.  Fortunately 
for  Jane  Bryant  and  her  children,  the  court 
disagreed  with  Lincoln,  arguing  instead  that 
bringing  slaves  into  the  state  was  a  "contravention 
of  the  Constitution  of  Illinois,"  and  declared  the 
family  free. 

In  1857,  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  delivered  its 
opinion  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  Lincoln 
publicly  decried  the  outcome.  In  the  7-2  decision, 
the  court  upheld  the  federal  case  in  Missouri  in 
which  a  black  man  had  petitioned  for  his  freedom. 
Interestingly,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roger  Taney 
supported  the  opinion  of  the  court  by  citing  the 
doctrine  of  comity,  making  the  same  argument  that 
Lincoln  had  made  when  he  defended  the 
slaveholder  Matson  10  years  earlier.  The  court's 
decision  not  only  denied  Dred  Scott  his  freedom, 
but  it  declared  that  blacks  were  not  eligible  for 
citizenship. 

The  decision  sent  a  Shockwave  across  the  country, 
as  proponents  of  slavery  celebrated  the  high  court's 
protection  of  the  institution  and  as  opponents  of 
slavery,  like  Lincoln,  denounced  it. 

Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  provided  a  target  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  the  Illinois  senatorial  debates  the  next  year. 
Douglas  argued  that  by  rejecting  the  Dred  Scott 
opinion,  Lincoln  had  declared  "warfare"  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  was  advocating  black 
citizenship  and  equality. 

In  the  first  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
in  Ottawa  in  August  1858,  Lincoln  countered 
Douglas'  accusation  by  stating:  "I  have  no  purpose 
to  introduce  political  and  social  equality  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races.  There  is  physical 
difference  between  the  two,  which  in  my  judgment 
will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon 
the  footing  of  perfect  equality." 

Throughout  the  debates,  Douglas  repeatedly 
accused  Lincoln  of  advocating  racial  equality,  and 
Lincoln  repeatedly  refuted  this  charge,  sometimes 
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with  stronger  language  than  he  had  used  in  Ottawa. 

In  the  1858  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  Douglas 
was  a  vocal  proponent  of  white  supremacy,  and  he 
was  Illinois'  proslavery  candidate.  Abraham  Lincoln 
did  not  advocate  black  and  white  equality,  but  he 
was  Illinois'  antislavery  candidate.  Douglas  won  the 
election,  but  two  years  later  the  political  climate  had 
changed.  In  1860,  when  Lincoln  was  the 
Republican  Party's  candidate  for  president,  he  was, 
essentially,  the  same  candidate  he  had  been  during 
his  campaign  for  the  Senate.  He  was  still  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  he  still  did  not  embrace  racial 
equality.  This  time,  however,  the  party  with  the 
antislavery  platform  won  the  election. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  Lincoln  had  contemporaries 
who  were  more  radical  on  the  question  of  race  than 
he  was,  and  he  had  contemporaries  who  were  more 
conservative.  Lincoln  enjoyed  meaningful  personal 
and  professional  connections  with  individual  black 
people,  yet  it  took  four  years  of  bloody  Civil  War  to 
begin  to  change  his  attitudes  about  the  possibilities 
for  black  freedom  and  equality.  Did  these  attitudes 
make  Lincoln  a  racist?  Or  do  they  reveal 
complexities  in  his  character? 

If  we  employ  our  modern  definitions  of  race  and 
racism,  we  cannot  see  the  complexities  of  Lincoln's 
character  and  we  cannot  examine  the 
contradictions  within  the  man.  If  we  dismiss  Lincoln 
as  a  racist,  then  that  is  the  end  of  the  story  because 
he  was  no  different  from  the  proslavery  Douglas,  for 
example,  and  there  is  no  point  in  investigating  the 
matter  any  further. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  human  beings  —  in 
the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past  —  are  flawed, 
complicated  and  contradictory. 

Lincoln  was  not  immune  from  the  complexities  of 
human  nature.  In  the  end,  the  limitations  of 
Lincoln's  own  racial  perspectives  were  an 
indictment  of  the  larger  society. 

Much  of  American  history  was  not  pretty,  but  the 
complexities  and  the  contradictions  of  the  various 
historical  experiences  of  the  human  condition 
provide  a  much  more  truthful  picture  of  our  racist 
past  than  does  boiling  down  the  details  into  one 
word  with  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  come  to 
grips. 
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A  flawed  attempt  to  re-examine 
Abraham  Lincoln's  views  on  race 


By  Douglas  L.  Wilson 

"W"  "IT  ~TT"  hat  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
MM/  believe?  Michael  Lind 
M     Jft     /    seems  to  promise  an  an- 

M  /  M  /    swer  t0  tnis  Question  in  the 

m  /   title  of  his  new  book,  but  if 
W     W    you  are  looking  for  a  search- 
T       7    ing  exploration  of  the  16th  pres- 
ident's deepest  and  most  consequential  convic- 
tions—the beliefs  that  made  him  think  and  act 
the  way  he  did— you  will  be  disappointed. 

Lincoln's  law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon, 
found  Lincoln  hard  to  fathom,  but  he  thought 
that  one  of  his  bedrock  beliefs  was  in  causality, 
that  he  was,  in  effect,  what  Emerson  called  a 
causationist.  All  successful  men,  Emerson  said, 
were  causationists,  which 
he  defined  as  believing 
"that  things  went  not  by 
luck,  but  by  law."  If  this 
was,  indeed,  one.  of  Lin- 
coln's core  philosophical 
beliefs— and  there  is  a  lot 
of  corroborative  testimo- 
ny that  suggests  it  was— 
exploring  the  way  it  af- 
fected his  conduct  as  pres- 
ident, for  example,  would 
be  a  worthwhile  inquiry 
But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
belief  Lind  has  in  mind. 

In  fact,  his  book  is  hard- 
ly concerned  with  any  of 
Lincoln's  beliefs  except 
those  having  to  do  with 
race.  By  attempting  to  lay 
bare  those  beliefs  and 
show  how  they  manifes- 
ted themselves  in  his  po- 
litical and  presidential  ca- 
reer, Lind  hopes  to  put 
Lincoln  in  a  truer  light.  This  is  a  difficult  task, 
requiring  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  ca- 
reer and  conditions  in  mid-19th  Century  Amer- 
ica, and  this  is  where  Lind  gets  in  trouble.  His 
grasp  of  this  material  is  no  better  than  the  sec- 
ondary sources  he  depends  on,  and  he  takes 
many  of  his  cues  from  a  book  by  Lerone  Ben- 
nett, "Forced  Into  Glory"  Like  Bennett,  he  be- 
lieves that  "many  white  American  historians 
refused  to  confront  the  fact  of  Lincoln's  racism 
candidly"  and  that  they  have  "downplayed  his 
opposition  to  black  social  and  political  equality 
and  to  the  migration  of  free  as  well  as  enslaved 
backs  to  the  North  and  West  while  emphasizing 
his  principled  opposition  to  slavery."  Bennett's 
critics,  however,  have  complained  that  such 
conclusions  are  historically  flawed,  the  result 
of  a  prosecutorial  zeal  and  a  biased  treatment  of 
sources,  but  Lind  finds  Bennett's  scholarship 
"irrefutable." 

Lind  begins  by  acknowledging  that  Lincoln 
was  a  man  of  great  accomplishments,  but  "by 
emphasizing  one  or  another  of  these  accom- 
plishments to  the  exclusion  of  others  without 
reference  to  then-  context  in  Lincoln's  life  and 
career,  later  generations  of  Americans  have 
substituted  a  saint  for  a  politician  and  a  symbol 
for  a  man."  This  is  well  said  and  a  promising  be- 
ginning, but  it  is  with  his  examination  of  the 
"context  [of]  Lincoln's  life  and  career"  that 
things  go  awry. 

Lind's  book  is  highly  selective  in  its  treat- 
ment and,  in  this  respect,  often  just  as  vulner- 
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able  to  distortion  as  the  predecessors  it  aims  to 
correct  and  improve  upon.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
mine  of  misinformation.  Admittedly,  many  of 
the  mistakes  are  in  small  matters.  Only  Lincoln 
specialists  will  object  to  Lincoln's  being  made 
the  initiator  of  what  Lind  calls  a  "publicity 
stunt"  to  demonstrate,  in  1832,  that  the  Sanga- 
mon River  was  navigable;  or  that  Lincoln  "ar- 
ranged," at  the  Republican  state  convention  in 
1860,  to  have  his  speech  interrupted  by  his  cous- 
in John  Hanks,  who  marched  into  the  hall  with 
some  rails  that  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  have 
split  30  years  earlier.  Such  untruths  as  these, 
minor  but  unflattering  to  Lincoln,  are  probably 
not  deliberate  but  rather  reflect  Lind's  depend- 
ence on  faulty  sources. 

But  a  broader  class  of  historically  literate 
readers  will  surely  be  shocked  to  read  here  that 
the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  which  figured  so 
prominently  in  Lincoln's  political  arguments 
in  the  late  1850s,  was  "a  case  about  the  rights  of  a 
runaway  slave  in  the  free  state  of  Ohio."  There 
may  have  been  such  a  case,  but  the  one  Lincoln 
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wrote  and  spoke  and  debated  with  Douglas 
about  was  a  different  case  entirely.  Such  errors 
and  misunderstandings  effectively  undermine 
the  reader's  confidence  in  the  writer's  familiar- 
ity with  the  all-important  "context  [of]  Lin- 
coln's life  and  career." 

But  why  make  so  much  of  Lincoln's  views  on 
race?  Here  is,  perhaps,  what  Lind  considers  to 
be  the  nub  of  the  matter: 

"The  conversion  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  into 
an  icon  of  antiracism  by  Marian  Anderson  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  then  is  misleading. 
Most  of  the  white  American  opponents  of  slav- 
ery in  his  time,  like  Lincoln,  had  no  intention  of 
creating  a  color-blind,  multiracial  society  in  the 
United  States.  Among  Lincoln's  contemporar- 
ies, only  a  minority  of  white  abolitionists  and 
Radical  Republicans  such  as  Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
and  Charles  Sumner,  together  with  black  aboli- 
tionists such  as  Frederick  Douglass,  could  envi- 
sion an  America  in  which  citizens  of  all  races 
formed  a  single  community.  They— not  Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln— are  the  genuine  patron  saints  of 
postracist  America,  and  it  is  an  injustice  to 
their  memory  to  give  credit  for  antiracist  re- 
forms to  Lincoln  rather  than  to  them  and  then- 
successors  in  movements  for  racial  and  sexual 
equality. 

While  not  blind  to  Lincoln's  great  gifts  and 
his  inestimable  contribution  to  American  his- 
tory, Lind  thinks  Lincoln  gets  credit  for  things 
he  doesn  t  deserve,  and  at  the  expense  of  others 
to  whom  such  credit  is  actually  due.  His  book 
then,  is  aimed  at  sorting  things  out  more  equi- 
tably at  showing  what  Lincoln  should  and 
shouldn't  get  credit  for,  and  why 

Fair  enough,  but  there  are  serious  problems 
Some  of  them,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  have 
to  do  with  factual  matters  that  Lind  has  gotten 
wrong;  some  have  to  do  with  interpretations 
that  are  based  on  a  selective  reading  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Consider  his  treatment  of  Lincoln  and  the  Illi- 
nois Black  Laws.  Lind  wants  us  to  think  that 
these  antebellum  laws,  which  put  harsh  restric- 
tions on  black  residents  and  prospective  immi- 
grants, were  not  just  acquiesced  in  by  Lincoln 
but  that  they  represented  what  he  believed  "He 
had  voted  for  them  in  Illinois  and  repeatedly 
told  voters  that  they  were  necessary  to  prevent 
the  evils  of  racial  integration  and  racial  inter- 
marriage." Proof  that  Lincoln  voted  for  these 
laws  is  utterly  lacking,  which  explains  why 
none  is  offered.  And  the  characterizations  of  his 
advocacy-that  these  laws  were  necessary  to 
prevent  the  "evils"  referred  to-are  not  illus- 
trated by  passages  from  Lincoln's  speeches  or 
writings,  and  for  good  reason.  As  readers  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  will  recognize,  this  is 
not  the  way  Lincoln  characteristically  talked 
about  these  issues. 

,.uTHre  is  P°ssibly  no  better  argument  against 
tfteforced  into  glory"  thesis  than  the  example 
ot  Frederick  Douglass,  the  courageous  former 
slave  and  crusading  abolitionist.  Lind  refers 
several  times  to  Douglass  and  quotes  him  as 
writing  that  Lincoln's  colonization  efforts 
showed  "  'his  contempt  for  Negroes.'  "  So  Dou- 
glass wrote  in  1862,  but  Lind  doesn't  acknowlege 
Douglass'  change  of  attitude  toward  Lincoln  af- 
ter the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863,  and 
especially  after  Douglass'  meetings  with  Lin- 
coln in  the  White  House.  Far  from  concluding 
that  Lincoln  was  an  unrepentant  racist,  Dou- 
glass declared  many  years  later: 

"In  all  my  interviews  with  Mr.  Lincoln  I  was  \ 
impressed  with  his  entire  freedom  from  pop-  I 
ular  prejudice  against  the  colored  race.  He  was  < 
the  first  great  man  that  I  talked  with  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  freely,  who  in  no  single  instance  re- 
minded me  of  the  difference  between  himself 
and  myself,  of  the  difference  of  color,  and  I 
thought  that  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  came  from  a  State  where  there  were  black 
laws." 

When  we  recall  that  Douglass  was  well-ac- 
quainted with  all  the  people  Lind  names  as  the 
true  heroes  of  civil  rights— Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Charles  Sumner— we  are  reminded  that  not  all 
abolitionists  thought  or  behaved  as  though 
blacks  were  the  intellectual  or  social  equals  of 
whites  According  to  Douglass,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did. 
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By  Harold  Holzer 

Sunday,  July  3,  2005;  Page  BW08 

"There  is  not  much  of  it,"  Abraham  Lincoln  apologized  for  his  first, 
brief  attempt  at  autobiography,  "for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there 
is  not  much  of  me."  Some  145  years  and  16,000  publications  later, 
there  is  now  so  much  of  Lincoln  on  the  nation's  bookshelves  —  and 
still  more  to  come,  according  to  reliable  scuttlebutt  within  the 
hyperactive  community  that  calls  itself  the  "Lincoln  fraternity"  ~ 
that  the  subject,  not  to  mention  the  biographers,  appears 
inexhaustible.  The  only  question  is  whether  any  but  the  hungriest 
readers  will  "long  endure"  when  the  fraternity  brothers  begin  dancing 
with  one  another  on  the  head  of  a  scholarly  pin. 

Fortunately,  this  latest  trio  of  Lincoln  books  suggests  the  theme  can 
still  attract  new  ideas  and  voices,  still  mine  issues  long  ignored  or 
oversimplified.  Was  Lincoln  a  liberator  or  a  racist  -  or  both?  Was  he 
truly  as  vilified  as  some  of  his  beleaguered  successors  have  self- 
indulgently  lamented?  And  what  explains  this  uneducated  man's 
extraordinary  gift  for  writing?  These  new  books  offer  answers  that 
will  invariably  raise  yet  more  questions. 

He  Contained  Multitudes 
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the  public,  he  doesn't  deserve 
the  mantle  of  "great 
emancipator."  Lind's  Lincoln  is 
a  mass  of  contradictions:  a 
secular,  rationalist,  deist, 
Hamiltonian  (on  economics), 
Jeffersonian  (on  race), 
Enlightenment-influenced, 
egalitarian,  protectionist,  liberal 

white  supremacist.  But  he  remained  committed  to  American 
democracy  -  not  because  it  might  include  blacks  but  because,  by 
opening  doors  to  opportunity  at  home,  it  held  the  promise  of 
inspiring  an  end  to  tyranny  the  world  over.  The  man  whose  only  trip 
outside  America  was  a  brief  stop  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara 
Falls  somehow  understood  that  resisting  the  secessionists'  effort  to 
overturn  the  presidential  election  here  might  eventually  topple  kings 
and  empower  voters  everywhere. 

To  be  sure,  Lind's  Lincoln  grows  up  hating  slavery  ~  but  only 
because  it  gives  undue  advantage  to  rich  slave-owners,  not  because  it 
dehumanizes  blacks.  Falling  under  the  thrall  of  Sen.  Henry  Clay's 
"American  System,"  in  this  telling  Lincoln  focuses  his  early  political 
career  on  supporting  economic  opportunity  for  whites  and 
deportation  for  blacks.  Only  later  does  emancipation  become  the 
means  to  propel  economic  development,  though  it  ironically  leaves 
no  room  for  free  African  Americans. 


This  argument  has  been  made  before,  though  not  so  adroitly  or 
relentlessly.  Lind,  a  New  America  Foundation  fellow,  occasionally 
repeats  himself  (and  Lincoln)  in  employing  quotations  that  support 
his  arguments.  Thus,  70  pages  apart,  Lincoln  shocks  us  with  the 
same  lines  ("n"  word  and  all)  as  he  rails  against  the  imagined  evils  of 
racial  equality.  Twice,  Lind  uses  the  same  Lincoln  quotation 
insisting  that  colonization  was  "akin"  to  Clay's  venerated  ideology. 
Lincoln  believed  colonization  was  right  because  his  hero,  Clay, 
believed  so  as  well. 

It's  no  secret  that  Lincoln  held  white  supremacist  views  for  most  of 
his  political  life  and  pursued  dreams  of  colonizing  blacks  abroad  for 
part  of  his  presidency.  But  Lind  piles  on  anyway,  even  suggesting 
that  the  outrageous  misuse  of  the  Lincoln  legacy  in  the  1930s  and 
'40s  by  the  segregationist  Sen.  Theodore  Bilbo,  a  Mississippi 
Democrat,  counts  as  evidence  of  Lincoln's  own  racism.  Such  reverse 
telescoping,  as  historian  James  McPherson  once  dubbed  it,  imposes 
politically  correct  but  historically  untenable  expectations  on  long- 
vanished  cultures  and  leaders.  Certainly,  Lincoln  was  a  racist  by 
2005  standards.  But  in  his  own  day,  he  was  liberal  enough  to  earn 
the  sobriquet  of  "black  Republican"  and  frighten  slave  states  into  a 
stampede  of  rebellion  before  he  even  became  president. 
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Moreover,  after  blacks  began  fighting  for  their  own  freedom  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  army  at  Lincoln's  invitation,  the  president 
acknowledged  the  inevitability  of  a  biracial  national  future  and 
abandoned  thoughts  of  shipping  blacks  abroad,  leaving  a  federal 
appropriation  for  such  a  purpose  virtually  unspent.  As  for  the 
doomed  president's  final  speech,  which  Lind  dismisses  as  regressive, 
it  was  in  fact  so  radical  that  it  cost  him  his  life.  Its  brief  mention  of 
limited  black  suffrage  was  enough  to  prompt  one  enraged  earwitness, 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  to  vow,  "That's  the  last  speech  he'll  ever  make." 

Lind's  book  does  offer  many  fine  touches  in  crafting  its  dissonant 
portrait,  including  an  uproarious  account  of  an  awkward  1 863  White 
House  meeting  between  the  president  and  a  group  of  American 
Indian  chiefs.  As  Lincoln  resorts  to  pidgin  English  to  make  himself 
understood  ("We  pale-faced  people  think  that  this  world  is  a  great, 
round  ball"),  his  guests  obligingly  respond  with  grunts  of  "Ugh," 
according  to  the  meeting's  minutes.  But  Lind  sees  beyond  the 
burlesque,  deftly  reminding  us  that  Lincoln  was,  unusually  for  his 
day,  a  secular  man  of  science  (he  was  a  patent-holding  inventor,  after 
all),  more  interested  in  modernizing  "savages"  than  Christianizing 
them.  He  neatly  calls  attention  to  the  presence  that  day  of  the  head  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  "In  light  of  the  religiosity  that  permeated 
American  society  in  his  time,"  Lind  notes  in  a  sparkling  punch  line, 
"it  is  significant  that  when  Lincoln  decided  to  instruct  the  Indian 
chiefs,  he  arranged  for  the  presence  in  the  White  House  not  of  a 
preacher  but  of  a  professor."  Lind  might  have  added  that,  as  a  young 
soldier,  Lincoln  prevented  the  murder  of  an  elderly  Indian  during  the 
1832  Black  Hawk  War;  as  president,  he  meticulously  reviewed  a 
slew  of  death  sentences  after  a  Sioux  uprising  in  Minnesota,  resisting 
calls  for  mass  executions.  But  Lind  does  not  stray  from  his  insistence 
that  Lincoln's  racism  was  pervasive.  One  will  search  in  vain  for 
Frederick  Douglass's  famous  acknowledgment  of  Lincoln's  "entire 
freedom  from  popular  prejudice  against  the  colored  race." 

One  wonders,  too,  whether  the  manuscript  might  have  benefited 
from  one  more  reading  ~  or  one  more  reader.  Sherwood  Anderson 
did  not  write  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  for  example;  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  did.  The  anti-Lincoln  Democrat  Erastus  Corning  hailed 
from  New  York,  not  Ohio. 

Minor  errors  and  galling  repetitions  aside,  Lind's  book  is  a  thought- 
provoking  contribution  to  the  Lincoln  literature.  It  deserves  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  will  surely  prompt  debate.  In  the  end,  though, 
readers  may  wonder  how  an  author  who  believes  Lincoln's  only 
authentic  disciple  in  the  2000  election  season  was  Patrick  Buchanan 
~  and  that  Lerone  Bennett's  recent  anti-Lincoln  screed,  Forced  Into 
Glory:  Abraham  Lincoln's  White  Dream,  was  based  on  "irrefutable" 
scholarship  --  can  still  conclude  that  Lincoln  "belongs  to  the  ages." 

Mr.  Popularity 
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In  emphasizing  Lincoln's  principles,  not  his  policies,  Lind  chose  to 
devote  little  time  to  weighing  contemporary  attitudes  toward  him. 
Happily,  the  veteran  Brooklyn  College  historian  Hans  L.  Trefousse 
has  produced  a  long-overdue  corrective  to  years  of  imbalance  on  this 
subject  in  "First  Among  Equals":  Abraham  Lincoln's  Reputation 
During  His  Administration  (Fordham  Univ.,  $27.95).  Trefousse 
combed  period  newspapers,  diaries  and  citizens'  letters  to  the 
president  and  concluded  that  Lincoln  was  far  more  popular  in  his 
own  lifetime  than  historians  have  acknowledged.  This  illuminating 
book  offers  an  avalanche  of  evidence  and  will  surely  serve  as  a 
valuable  source  for  future  scholars. 

But  readers  must  still  tread  cautiously.  One  problem  with  relying  on 
White  House  correspondence  to  measure  public  opinion,  for 
example,  is  that  Lincoln's  clerks  routinely  purged  it  of  disobliging 
mail;  the  surviving  trove  is  hardly  an  accurate  gauge  of  popularity. 
Nor  did  period  newspapers  stray  from  the  party  line:  The  pro- 
Republican  Chicago  Tribune  was  as  unlikely  to  criticize  Lincoln  as 
its  rival,  the  pro-Democratic  Chicago  Daily  Times,  was  to  praise 
him.  Still,  we  have  too  long  imagined  that  Lincoln's  death  abruptly 
transformed  him  from  object  of  derision  to  object  of  worship. 
Trefousse's  lively  collection  of  wartime  hosannas  reminds  us  how 
early,  and  how  often,  Lincoln  was  lionized  while  he  lived. 

A  Letter  to  the  Widow  Bixby 

One  abiding  reason  for  Lincoln's  popularity,  then  as  now,  is  his 
glorious  prose.  Lincoln  the  speechmaker  all  but  invented  a  new 
political  dialectic,  replacing  orotund,  Ciceronian  excess  with  a 
simplicity  that  approached  poetry.  In  Lincoln 's  Speeches 
Reconsidered  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  $35),  John  Charming  Briggs,  an 
English  professor  at  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  parses 
some  of  Lincoln's  long-neglected  pre-presidential  addresses.  He 
finds  yet  more  contradictions  ~  an  orator  capable  of  both  a  "spare 
and  forensic"  style  in  public  utterances  and  grand  private  messages 
"meant  to  be  overheard."  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Briggs  is 
dazzled  by  what  he  has  analyzed,  finding  value  even  in  such 
notorious  clunkers  as  Lincoln's  colorless  eulogy  of  his  idol  Henry 
Clay  and  his  sleep-inducing  public  lecture  on  discoveries  and 
inventions.  As  someone  who  has  dismissed  both  speeches,  I  found 
much  inspired  analysis  here. 

Briggs  ends  with  a  paean  to  Lincoln's  famous  1864  condolence  letter 
to  the  widowed  Lydia  Bixby,  who  supposedly  lost  five  soldier-sons 
in  battle.  (It  later  turned  out  that  her  sacrifice  was  exaggerated.) 
Though  the  letter's  authenticity  has  recently  been  subjected  to  new 
challenges,  Briggs  makes  a  convincing  case  for  Lincoln's  authorship. 
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No  one  else,  he  insists,  was  capable  of  such  "unaffected  sublimity." 
Certainly  no  one  else  has  been  capable  of  inspiring  so  much 
historical  attention. 

Remarkably,  Briggs,  Trefousse  and  Lind  have  all  managed  to  find 
new  ground  to  harvest.  They  may  not  agree  on  Lincoln,  but  they 
would  doubtless  concur  that  while  there  is  now  "much"  of  him  in 
print,  there  is  not  yet  enough.  In  the  right  hands,  there  can  never  be 
too  much.  • 

Harold  Holier  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  Lincoln,  most 
recently  "Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union:  The  Speech  That  Made  Abraham 
Lincoln  President. " 
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Gates  and  Holzer  to  discuss  Lincoln  and  race  at 
The  Egg 

By  paulgrondahl,  Staff  writer 

Click  byline  for  more  stories  by  writer. 

First  published:  Friday,  October  23,  2009 

ALBANY  --  Issues  of  race  are  never  as  clear  as  black  and  white,  even  when  you're 
talking  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "Great  Emancipator,"  whose  attitude  toward 
African -Americans  ranged  across  several  shades  of  gray. 

"Lincoln  used  the  N-word,  liked  minstrel  shows  and  told  'darkie'  jokes,"  said  Henry 
Louis  Gates  Jr.,  one  of  the  nation's  pre-eminent  scholars  of  African-American  studies. 
He  is  also  director  of  the  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  Institute  for  African  and  African  American 
Research  at  Harvard  University,  where  he's  a  professor. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  his  times  and  in  spite  of  himself,  Lincoln  did  what  he  had  to  do 
to  overcome  his  prejudices  and  he  wrote  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  endorsed 
the  13th  Amendment,"  Gates  said.  "You've  got  to  give  him  props." 

Gates  will  have  a  conversation  on  Monday  in  Albany  about  Lincoln,  race  and  other 
matters  with  Harold  Holzer,  author  or  editor  of  34  books  on  Lincoln  and  a  former  aide 
to  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Archives 
Partnership  Trust,  which  will  give  Gates  the  2009  New  York  State  Archives  and 
History  Award. 

Gates  agreed  to  fill  in  after  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Civil  War  historian  James  McPherson 
canceled.  "It's  a  nice  award  and  even  better  to  be  able  to  have  a  dialogue  with  Harold 
Holzer,"  said  Gates,  who  enlisted  Holzer  for  a  documentary  Gates  hosted,  "Looking  for 
Lincoln,"  that  aired  on  PBS  in  February. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  his  times,  when  common  prejudices  about  black  people  were  in 
the  air.  I  admire  him  all  the  more  knowing  his  complexities.  I  don't  sweep  those 
complexities  under  the  rug,"  said  Gates,  author  of  "Lincoln  on  Race  and  Slavery." 

For  a  scholar  who  writes  extensively  about  the  complex  interplay  of  race  and  culture, 
Gates  does  not  like  the  focus  turned  on  himself  -  even  when  he  makes  news.  Gates 
made  it  clear  he  would  not  discuss  his  arrest  in  July  outside  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  by  Sgt.  James  Crowley,  a  white  police  officer  who  arrested  Gates  on  suspicion 
of  burglary  in  the  upper  middle-class,  predominantly  white  neighborhood. 

Police  later  dropped  what  they  called  "regrettable"  charges,  but  the  issue  went  viral 
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on  the  Internet  after  President  Barack  Obama,  responding  to  a  reporter's  question, 
remarked  that  the  cops  had  acted  "stupidly." 

That  sparked  a  bitter  online  argument  over  racial  profiling  and  overshadowed 
Obama's  attempts  to  sell  his  plan  on  health  care  reform.  Obama  invited  Gates  and 
Crowley  to  sit  with  him  over  an  adult  beverage  in  an  attempt  to  defuse  the  racially 
divisive  debate.  The  White  House  meeting  was  dubbed  a  "beer  summit." 

News  reports  focused  on  the  beer  choices,  but  Gates  said  he  did  not  drink  Red  Stripe, 
a  Jamaican  lager,  as  was  reported. 

"I  had  Sam  Adams,"  Gates  said.  "It  was  a  great  thing  and  showed  President  Obama 
at  his  best." 

In  the  arc  of  race  relations,  Gates  drew  a  line  connecting  Lincoln  to  Obama,  the 
nation's  44th  President  and  first  African-American  elected  to  the  highest  office. 

"Perhaps  Lincoln's  greatest  legacy  is  the  44th  President,"  Gates  said.  "Barack  Obama 
is  very  much  a  disciple  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  he  can  have  no 
better  model." 

Gates  initially  supported  his  longtime  friend,  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  in  the 
presidential  campaign,  but  later  got  behind  Obama  after  he  won  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

"I  admire  Obama  enormously  and  I'm  a  huge  fan  of  his,"  Gates  said,  noting  he 
hosted  a  fundraising  party  for  Obama  on  Martha's  Vineyard  when  Obama  was  running 
for  a  U.S.  Senate  seat, 

As  he  was  growing  up  in  Piedmont,  W.Va.,  Gates  was  raised  with  an  abiding 
reverence  for  Lincoln. "I  looked  at  Abraham  Lincoln  every  day  on  the  wall  of  my 
grandmother's  house  in  Piedmont,"  Gates  recalled.  "Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  and  loved 
our  people.  He  was  the  greatest  white  man  other  than  Jesus.  My  grandmother  had 
pictures  of  Lincoln  and  Jesus  side  by  side.  Lincoln  was  our  secular  savior.  He  was 
number  two  to  Jesus,  who  was  obviously  number  one." 

When  he  was  about  10  years  old,  Gates  read  a  Reader's  Digest  condensed  version  of 
"The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot"  by  Jim  Bishop.  He  devoured  the  story  in  a  single  sitting 
and  found  himself  wiping  away  tears. 

Decades  later,  as  Gates  rose  to  prominence  as  a  scholar  and  examined  more  deeply 
Lincoln's  record  on  race,  his  perspective  was  tempered  with  tones  of  gray. 

"I  went  through  a  process  and  my  view  of  Lincoln  changed  from  complete  blind 
reverence  as  a  boy,  to  understanding  his  tensions  about  race,"  Gates  said.  "I 
concluded  he's  still  our  greatest  president." 
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Paul  Grondahl  can  be  reached  at  454-5623  or  by  e-mail  at 
pgrondahl@timesunion.com. 

Archives  Partnership  Trust 

2009  Empire  State  Archives  and  History  Award 

What:  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.,  African-American  scholar  and  Harvard  professor,  in 
conversation  with  Lincoln  historian  Harold  Holzer 

When:  7:30  p.m.  Monday 

Where:  The  Egg,  the  Empire  State  Plaza 

Tickets:  $10 

info:  473-1845;  http://theegg.org 
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